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Foreword 

Research for Action (RFA) has worked with student members of Youth 
United for Change (YUC) and Philadelphia Student Union (PSU) for 
the past two and half years. Over that time, these young people have com- 
mitted themselves to learning social science research methods and conducted a 
study of their changing schools. We think you will find their reports com- 
pelling; they give voice to students’ lived experience at their high schools. 

The motivation of these young people to be youth researchers stems from their 
activist commitment to make their high schools better places for all students. 
Aj- youth researchers, their research is intended to support the YU C and 
PSU small schools campaigns at Kensington, Olney, and West 
Philadelphia High Schools. 

Some of the achievements of these youth researchers are their willingness to 
do the hard work of learning new skills and completing the entire research 
process, including creating outstanding research products. Throughout, the 
youth researchers have developed their presentation skills as they spoke about 
their work in a range of settings, including a public action for their small 
schools campaigns, presentations to Teach for America teachers, a panel dis- 
cussion for Bryn Mawr College education students, and a seminar with 
RFA research staff and board. 

During the first year of the project (December 2004-May 2005), the 
youth researchers learned the skills of participant-observation and taking 
fieldnotes, and keeping reflective journals. Their fieldnotes and journals 
became the data for their first product, a graphic road map that illustrated 
the course of their small schools campaigns that year (see Appendix A). 

The youth researchers then attended the RFA Youth in Action summer 
research camp where they learned how to conduct interviews, focus groups 
and surveys, as well as do document searches using the internet. 

In the second year of the project, the youth researchers applied their new 
research skills to questions they posed about their changing schools. From 
September 2005 to May 2006, they read about small schools (see the 
Bibliography) and they gathered data (see Appendix B for the research 
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instruments that guided their data collection). In addition, they kept reflec- 
tive journals. In August 2006 the youth researchers attended an RFA 
Writing to he Heard Institute, where they worked as an interpretive com- 
munity, analyzing their data individually, in school teams and across 
teams, and turning their research into written products. Fall 2006 was 
devoted to revision, and finalizing their reports. 

RFA staff served as guides, teachers and mentors throughout this project. 
Marsha Pincus, a Philadelphia Writing Project Teacher-Consultant and 
high school English teacher, helped design and lead the Writing to be Heard 
summer institute. The principals of the three new small Kensington schools, 
Olney 705 and West Philadelphia welcomed the students as researchers. The 
teachers at the Kensington small schools and Olney 705 were generous in their 
support of the data collection. Parents ofPSU members openly shared their 
experiences and beliefs with the youth researchers. The adult chapter organiz- 
ers worked with the youth researchers and RFA to determine important audi- 
ences for the youth research and to help formulate recommendations based upon 
the research findings. 

Aj- school reformers, there is much to learn from young people about their 
learning environments. We believe these reports demonstrate the powerful con- 
tributions young people can make to their high school communities when they 
engage in rigorous and systematic investigations of their schools and are sur- 
rounded by a community of caring and concerned adults committed to urban 
youth and school improvement. The findings in these reports are the conclu- 
sions of the youth researchers themselves. They are now fully ready for the 
next phase of their work— sharing their research findings with a wide range 
of audiences concerned about the future of urban public high schools. We wel- 
come these youth researchers to the broader research community concerned with 
social justice and high school transformation. 

— Eva Gold, Kristine Lewis, Gretchen Suess, 
Cheryl J ones -Walker, Sonia Rosen 
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SCHOOL BACKGROUNO 



\^7est Philadelphia High school is located on the 47 00 block of 
Walnut Street. The school was built in 1911 for co-education- 
al learning although it was divided into two parts. One side 
was for boys and the other was for girls including separate 
gymnasiums, auditoriums, and lunch rooms -- these two sides 
were connected by a bridge. Today, West is 
co-ed and the total enrollment for the school 
in the 2005-2006 school year was 1,070 
students with 98% Black, 1% Hispanic, 

.5% White, .5% Asian and .2% of other 
racial backgrounds. Eighty percent of the 
student body is from low-income families. ^ 



The cost of an urban 
public high school 
uniform in 
Philadelphia - $60. 



Given that the school is almost 100 years old 
the facilities of the high school look worn 
out. West is in need of the brand new build- 
ing that has been promised by the School 
District. Currently, the preferred plan is to 
split the high school into multiple small 
schools. The themes that have been decided 
on by the Sustainability Circle (a group of 
parents, community leaders, academics, 
teachers and students who have met together 
for one year) are Urban Studies, Business and 
Technology, Auto, and Creative and 
Performing Arts. These themes are still 
being debated upon by the community and 
School District of Philadelphia. The larger 
school goal is to create a community where 
everybody knows each other; this personal- 
ization will be best for the learning process. Many of the cur- 
rent teachers at West have been teaching there for many years 
but do not really know the students or their families. 



The cost of neces- 
sary supplies needed 
to plan for success 
via learning with 
books, paper, pen- 
cils, and pens - $25. 

The pride and joy you 
feel as you watch 
your child cross the 
stage at graduation 
- priceless. 



^ Information about the schools comes from: the School District of Philadelphia School Profiles, 2005- 
2006. 
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West has had many different projects and organizations work- 
ing inside of the school, including the Philadelphia Student 
Union (PSU). PSU, a youth-led organization, is committed to 
making changes in the school and communities of its members 



THE RESEARCH QUESTION AND DATA CDLLECTIDN 

\^^en four PSU students from West Philadelphia High School 
joined a non- profit organization called Research for Action, 
they came together and started a project which they thought 
could really help to improve urban public high schools and 
parent participation. Although the project had started off with 
four students learning to take field notes, all of the students 
were not able to complete the project to the end. However, 
they were graced with the help of another youth who was dedi- 
cated to helping complete the project when the others could 
not stay to the end. With the help of all we were able to collect 
good data that was an important part of this research. The 
work of all was greatly appreciated! 



The data we gathered is about what parents think good parent 
participation should look like. We conducted lengthy surveys 
with thirteen parents of high school students from two of the 
PSU chapters in West Philadelphia. We also interviewed seven 
of those parents in order to learn more about their responses. 
We collected our data from April- May 2006. We conducted 
our surveys and interviews on the phone at the Research for 
Action offices and from our homes throughout the week dur- 
ing various times of the day. 

Specifically, we asked parents what their own participation 
looked liked and what prevented them from participating. We 
did this research so people can see how schools treat parents 
and how parents participate and why sometimes things can get 
in the way. Also, when we ask questions about parent partici- 
pation, we can use the findings to help us understand the bar- 
riers and make parent participation in urban high schools 
much better. 
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We chose parents from PSU because we had the easiest access 
to them. Also, we chose them because we wanted to talk to 
parents that had children who are active in a school-based 
organization. We received contact information for the parents 
of 27 students of PSU. From the parents surveyed, we were 
able to conduct in-depth interviews with only 7 parents for 
several reasons. Coordinating our schedules was the main bar- 
rier. Sometimes, we would call a parent and they were not 
there or were busy. We would reschedule and still would not 
get in contact. Some parents did not want to be interviewed 



RESEARCH FINDINGS 

Our research with parents of high school students in West 
Philadelphia helped us to gain insight into the ways in which 
some parents feel about what good parent participation looks 
like in an urban public high school. The majority of the par- 
ents would like to be more involved in their child’s public 
high school; however, sometimes there were things that kept 
them from doing so. Many people assume that if parents 
don’t come to a meeting or a sports game that they do not 
care about their child, but this, in most cases, is completely 
wrong. If parents do not participate in this manner, there are 
four possible reasons why: 1) parents do not receive informa- 
tion far enough in advance to adjust their schedules; 2) par- 
ents do not have the time to do some activities or meetings 
because they have multiple responsibilities; 3) possible cultur- 
al barriers make it difficult for some parents to be involved; 
and 4) parent participation looks different in high school 
than in elementary and middle schools. 

Firstly, even if parents believe that high school students need 
their parents to be involved in their school lives, they cannot 
be if they do not receive information from the school. We 
found in our surveys and interviews with parents that some of 
them were irritated when they received information a day or 
two before an event was going to happen. Parents described 
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two types of information that they receive: general and impor- 
tant. General information is information that involves a class 
or an event in the school. Important information is information 
that involves the individual child. 

For example, one concerned father described receiving general 
information about a party, trip, or a meeting the day before the 
event, which made it difficult for him to participate or attend 
because he had no time to think about it 
and/or get his finances together. In addition, 
he related that he had not heard about other 
crucial meetings concerning the school. 

More importantly, this father was not 
informed about something serious that hap- 
pened to his daughter while at school. He told 
this following story: 

There was an instance in her classroom. This 
guy was fooling on her, one of the students in 
there, right? And I didn’t hear about this 
until weeks later from her. It could have real- 
gotten out of hand. I said, you should have 
been told me this. I would been on the bust 
from the beginning, from the start. And then, 
she says the teacher knew about it. She told 
the teacher and she wound up having to fight 
this guy in the class because it happened more than once. 

So he (the teacher) never even told the principal. He never 
even said nothing to the guy. He never even called me 
about it, so I don’t know if the teachers are cuckoo as the 
students. You know what I mean? But see if I go up 
there. I’m not going with a smile on my face. 

When something happened to his daughter this father was not 
informed about this important information, so when he does 
go up to the school, he will have negative feelings about the 
school. 



When something 
happened to his 
daughter this 
father was not 
informed about 
this important 
information, so 
when he does go 
up to the school, 
he will have nega- 
tive feelings about 
the school. 
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Secondly, scheduling conflicts also create a barrier that reduces 
some parents’ participation in their child’s school. The parents we 
spoke to indicated that they had multiple responsibilities such as 
work, church events, and coaching that decreased the amount of 
involvement in their high school students’ school lives. For 
instance, a mother of a junior told us that she participates as her 
schedule and time will allow. She would like to do more, but has 
a 9 to 5 job and is often out of town. Another mother of a sopho- 
more also works and is active in her church, which takes up a lot 
of her spare time and limits her participation. 

Thirdly, another issue that was a barrier to good parent partici- 
pation was differences in cultures between families and schools. 
A concerned parent reported: 

What I would like to see. . . one school and teacher and 
my child to cooperate and to he patient with them, espe- 
cially with we who are African. The culture is different 
and yours is different and ours is different celebration. 

Sometimes a student and the teacher, they can’t take con- 
sideration because of the language barrier. Sometimes when 
they speak, they mock at them so they can he a problem. 

The student or the teacher consider it a problem because we 
are African. 

And lastly, just because a parent misses a meeting or two, does 
not mean that they do not participate in their children’s 
schooling in other ways as some people may assume. When 
asked if parent participation looks different, or should be dif- 
ferent, between elementary, middle, and high school, two par- 
ents had different thoughts but both believed it does look dif- 
ferent. Two parents shared that when children get into higher 
grades that students are faced with more difficult and serious 
issues. One said. 

Once the child gets into a higher grade. . . it (parent par- 
ticipation } probably becomes more important because 
they’re facing more difficulties in the schools and their 
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subjects, where they may have a problem.... And, natural- 
ly as children get older there are different types of concerns 
and problems that they themselves as teenagers might have, 
which should make you want to be more involved and 
active in your child’s participation in school. 

Similarly, another parent responded, 

Of course I think (parent participation) should be differ- 
ent because { the students are) at different ages. 

Um. ..when kids are little and everything, they’re fun 
and learning. When they’re older, you have to be more 
serious, talk more about serious things and self- responsi- 
bility, and um, stuff like that. 

The majority of the parents that we surveyed felt as though 
they know where and what their child(ren) are doing in their 
everyday school life. Nine of 13 parents said they regularly ask 
their child(ren) about their school day. About 2/3 of the par- 
ents surveyed (8 out of 13) felt they know when their children 
are doing what they are supposed to, or not supposed to, in 
their high school classes. 

Our research asserts that parents want to participate in mean- 
ingful ways. However, there are barriers that sometimes pre- 
vent them from participating formally in the things that go on 
in the school itself. Even though parents want to be involved 
in their child’s school, some are not in any formal way. They 
may, however, be involved through informal conversations or 
discussions in the home. Eleven of 13 parents agreed or 
strongly agreed that parents should be regularly involved in 
their high school’s Home & School Association, but only five 
stated that they are actually very involved. Less than half of 
the 13 parents said they regularly attend high school events 
such as Report Card Days, talent shows, public meetings about 
the school. Home & School events, etc. Only 1 of the 13 par- 
ents involved in this research ‘strongly agreed’, and only 6 
‘agreed’, that they regularly attend these types of high school 
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events. However, the majority of the parents (10 of 13) wish 
they were MORE involved in their child’s school. One said, 

/ like participating in those things { like Report Card 
Night, etc. } at my child’s school. . . It gives me insight on 
what’s going on and makes me feel better when I’m not 
there or not, you know, it makes me worry less about what 
the surroundings are. 



Teachers, their children, and even other parents need to be 
aware of parents’ multiple responsibilities so they do not 
assume that parents do not care. Most of the parents we sur- 
veyed think students should learn to be independent in high 
school, but they also believe students need parents involved in 
their lives. Twelve out of the 13 parents agreed or strongly 

agreed that high school students should learn to be 
independent and 10 answered that students need 
their parents to be involved. Schools should also be 
more flexible in their scheduling to accommodate 
parents’ various responsibilities and rethink how 
parents can be involved in their children’s school- 
ing and education outside of the formal school 
events. One parent made the following recommen- 
dation that takes both information and their work 
schedules into consideration: 



Our research 
asserts that 
parents 
want to 
participate in 
meaningful 
ways. 



I think everything is really a matter of timing and 
also communication. I think that parents need to given 
enough time to so that they can make their schedules built 
around their particular Home and School Association 
meeting or parent-teacher meeting. If they had enough time 
to be able to schedule, I think that might help make more 
parents (participate). 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Recommendations to: 



THE DISTRICT 



SCHOOLS 



The Recommendations 



• Ten parents agree or strongly agree that par- 
ents should have a say In what decisions are 
made about their public high school. The 
District should allow the high school to make a 
site council that Involves parents In decision- 
making. 



• The District should have professional develop- 
ment on how to treat parents with respect. 



• The District should seek Input/feedback from 
parents, teachers, and students on how parents 
are treated and see when parents are available 
for meetings. 



• The District should reduce class/school size, 
so teachers and staff can get to know students 
and families better. 



• The District should enable teachers to see 
fewer students so that teachers have time to 
get Important Information to the parents. Two 
solutions to this are to add more teachers or go 
back to block rosters. Concerns about the block 
rosters are classes not being Interesting and 
Issues about credits. These concerns should be 
addressed If the block roster Is to happen. 



• The school should assign someone to show 
parents where to go, how to get Information, 
etc. This can be done by creating a parent wel- 
come desk with easy access. 



• The school should get all Information regard- 
ing students to families on time. 



• The school should welcome volunteers to 
help get Information out and send out monthly 
calendars, etc. 
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Recommendations to: 


The Recommendations 


SCHOOLS continued 


• The school should hold events at varying 
times around the parents’ obligations. 

• The school should coordinate high school 
"buddies” to be with children during parent- 
related events. These events can also offer 
students credits as an extra Incentive. 


PARENTS 


• Parents should communicate with each other 
about the school by having formal and Informal 
meetings to make changes In the school. 

• The parents should communicate with their 
children and those who are In contact with 
them such as teachers, staff, and students. 

• Parents should contact the District If school 
access Is limited /poor or If teachers are not 
communicating. 

• Parents should let teachers know If something 
Is affecting the student. 


STUDENTS 


• Students should stay In communication with 
parents or other caring adults. 


STUDENT UNION CHAPTER 


• The chapter should talk to parents of new 
members about getting involved with meetings 
and events concerning the school and their 
children. 

• The chapter should encourage members to 
talk to their parents about the issues about the 
school. 

• The chapter should ask members how they 
engage with their parents and get ideas about 
how to improve parent engagement in school. 
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APPENDIX A 



WEST/SOUTHWEST PHILADELPHIA PARENT SURVEY 
(for parents of public high school students in West/Southwest Philadelphia) 



Hi, are Mr. /Mrs. There? 

My name is And I’m a student at West Philadelphia Ilif^h School and a youth researcher with Research for Action. We are 

conducting a research project on parent participation in urban high schools. I got your name and number from the Philadelphia 
Student Union. We are doing a survey to gain important information about parents ’ beliefs about what strong parent participation 
should look like in an urban public high school 

We have support from our principal and Mr. Paul V 'alias to conduct this research. The survey will take about 5 to 7 minutes and your 
responses will be kept confidential and used for research purposes only. On this survey, you will be asked to provide factual information 
about yourself and your perceptions about parent participation in high school. 

Will you agree to take the survey? (If yes) conduct survey. (If no) Would it be possible to conduct the survey at another time because we 
would really like your input? 

ABOUT PARENT PARTICIPATION 



To what extent do you agree or disagree with the following statements about parent participation in high school? Please 
indicate your most appropriate response for each item where l=strongly agree and 5=strongly disagree. 



1 . Students should learn to be independent during their high school years. 



Strongly 

Agree 



Strongly 

Disagree 

® © 



2. Parents need to support their children and be involved in their high school 
so that the child(ren) can get a good education and become whatever they 
choose to be in life. 






® © 



3. My child(ren) attends a good public high school. 



4. I know my child(ren)’s teachers well and have a good line of 
communication with them. 



5. I regularly ask my child(ren) about his or her days at school. 

6. Parents should be actively involved in their high school’s Home & School 
Association. 



7. I am very involved in my high school’s Home & School Association. 



8. I know when my child(ren) are doing what they are supposed to, or not 
supposed to, in their high school classes. 



® ® 

® ® 
® ® 
® ® 

® ® 
® ® 



@ © 

@ © 
® © 
® © 

® © 
® © 



9. Parents are involved and have a strong presence at my neighborhood high 
school. 

10. I wish I were more involved in my child(ren)’s public high school. 



® 

® 



® © 
® © 
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Strongly 

Agree 



1 1 . Parents should have a say in what decisions are made about their public 

high school (such as decisions about curriculum, teacher and principal hiring. (J) (D G) 

programs open to the community, etc.) 



12. Parents who aren't actively involved in their child(ren)’s high school just 
don't care. 



® ® G) 



13. I regularly attend high school events (Report Card Days, talent shows, 
public meetings about the school. Home & School events, etc.) 



® G) © 



14. My child(ren)’s public high schools welcome parent involvement. 

1 5 . My child(ren) want me to be more involved in their high school and 
education. 

16. Parents should be in regular communication with the Principal. 

17. Parents should be in regular communication with teachers. 



® @ ® 

® ® ® 

® ® ® 

® ® ® 



18. Parents should be in regular communication with the high school's 
Community Coordinator. 



© © © 



19. Parents should be in regular communication with School District Officials 



© © © 



20. High school students do not need their parents to be very involved in their 
lives. 



© © © 



2 1 . My high school aged child(ren) are responsible for themselves and what 
they need to do for school. 



© © © 



22. 1 don't need to worry that my child(ren) will fall through the cracks. 



© © © 



23. Parents can't change anything about the high school. 



© © © 



24. My child(ren)'s high school education could be improved. 



© © © 



GENERAL INFORMATION 



How many children do you have? 



How many children do you have in each of the following 9jji \ oth 1 1th 

grades in West/Southwest public schools? 
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Which Philadelphia high school(s) have your child(ren) 
attended? (list all that apply) 



Do your children attend their neighborhood high school in 
West Philadelphia? 

Do you have any children in private, parochial, or charter 
high schools? 

Why are these children not in public school? 

How long have you lived in West Philadelphia? 



0 West Philadelphia HS 0 University City HS 
0 Sayre HS 0 Bartram HS 0 Overbrook HS 

O Yes 0 No 

O Yes 0 No 

0 < 1 year 0 1 - 3 yrs 0 4 - 7 yrs 

0 8-lOyrs 0 10 -15 yrs O 16 yrs + 



Please list below anything you are engaged in (such as work, community association responsibilities, 
church events, etc) that prevent you from participating in your child(ren)’s high school (during or after 
school hours)? 



What is your gender? 


0 Male 


0 Female 




What is your age? 


0 under 30 


0 31-35 


0 36 - 40 




0 41-45 


0 46 - 50 


0 51 + 


What is your ethnic background? 


Please identifv: 
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WEST PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 
PARENT PARTICIPATION INTERVIEW PROTOCOL 

We appreciate the opportunity to talk with you about parent participation in urban public high schools. 
We are interested in learning about your perspectives on what strong parent participation should look 
like in West/Southwest Philadelphia public high schools. The insights that you share with us will 
remain confidential, meaning we will not use your name in anything we produce, so we ask you to 
please speak honestly. We hope to share the findings from this research with you, the Home & School 
Associations, the principals of the public neighborhood high schools, and others who might be 
interested. Do you have any questions before we start? May we record the interview for accuracy 
only? 



1 . What do you think good parent participation looks like in an urban high school? 



2. Do you participate regularly in your child’s high school? Such as attending Report Card Night, 
Home & School Events, or different programs at your child’s high school (such as a talent 
show)? What do you participate in at the high school? Why or why not? 



3. Would you like to do more things inside your child’s high school or connected with the high 
school? Is there anything that stops you from participating? 



4. What would you like to see happen that would improve parent participation in your child’s high 
school? 



5. Did your participation change once your child(ren) got into high school? If so, how did it 
change? Why did it change? 



6. Do you think that parent participation looks different, or should be different, between 
elementary, middle, and high school? If so, how? Why? If not, why not? 
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APPENDIX B 
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The 2004-05 school year road map showed the rough journey that 
hut the year ended on a positive note, as you can tell from the upward 
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the students ofPSU experienced. There were many ups and down that year, 
pointing arrow at the end of the road. 
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APPENDIX C 

Reflections by Youth on the Project 

The youth researchers have had opportunities for reflection on their 
work with RFA throughout the project: through journal writing, peer 
feedback, end of meeting evaluations, and public forums. Below, you 
will see some of their comments in which they assess the opportunity the 
project offered to contribute to improving their schools, and to improv- 
ing on their academic skills. Overall, they conveyed that the experience 
of working individually and collectively to research and write was an 
important experience — larger and different from anything they had 
previously undertaken. 

About the experience: 

“This is something new. It’s like I’ve never been through any- 
thing like this. I never really did research and stuff like this 
before. So just doing research to help my school and people at 
my school is just a good experience.” 

“The journal was important to me because like we would 
write in our journal and then our mentors would reflect back 
on the words that we say— like they give a personal note.” 

“Being a youth worker makes me proud of what I accom- 
plished and proud of myself for what I have done. This also 
makes me proud of my peers to show we are leaders of today 
and will be tomorrow if we continue to do the right thing.” 

Influence on school work: 

“I’ve learned a lot from this writing. I became a better writer 
and my English teacher told me I got better. That’s how I 
knew. ” 

“[My English teacher} says I was a pretty good writer. . .but 
since I been doing this research and all this writing it seems 
like my writing has skyrocketed as part of the skills of learning 
how to write longer and just to write better.” 

I learned that “now’s the time when you know you all have to 
start doing [multiple drafts} and it’s actually better for me to 
proof read something and then when I finish proof reading it to 
then go into my rough draft instead of just going to the final 
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draft off the bat.” My teacher said “when I was writing my 
report on The Crucible. . .oh my gosh. . .your draft is so good, 
and I did like five of them. That’s all I kept thinking about was 
[people] telling me you’re going to start needing to do drafts.” 

“I now observe everything around me and form my own opin- 
ions and act on them too. Participating in the research pro- 
gram helped me learn to do that. I actually improved my 
English skills in paragraph writing. When the honors teacher 
asks me to do an essay I now know how to use evidence or 
examples to back up my point.” 

“I’m used to writing to myself or a close friend or a teacher, 
but when you have to write like past that, it’s harder because 
you got to make sense of it, and you got to make sense so that 
other people will know besides yourself. It’s a lot of correc- 
tions and all that [we] had to do. It was hard work but it paid 
off. . .1 learned that I have to push myself and stop staying in 
my safe zone.” 

Speaking out: 

“I had to push myself to speak in front of everyone and then it 
made me feel like. . .the topic was really important, not only to 
us but to other people out there because they really were inter- 
ested in knowing what we wanted to talk about so I had to dig 
deep and be brave enough to just do it and just say what I had 
to say and so I did and I was proud of myself for doing it.” 

Working as a team: 

“I learned how to work as a team. Because when I first came, I 
knew that that would be one of my problems. I never worked 
as a team, I work by myself. It’s just like playing a sport. If 
you think you’re the team then you’re going to go nowhere. 
Same with the project: If you don’t let people share their ideas 
and experiences, then it’s just not going to work.” 

“When I looked at [the research report] I didn’t think I wrote 
all that. And my peers around me did a lot of stuff and so like 
when it all comes together and you see the final product, it’s 
crazy. . .in a good way!” 
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